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BROCKDEN BROWN AND THE NOVEL 

Several circumstances, each more significant than the 
accidental one that this year marks the centenary of Charles 
Brockden Brown's death, lend this figure of American literary 
history a kind of actuality. First, it happens that a great uni- 
versity has recently given his work as the theme of a prize 
essay. Also, there is the fact that another Philadelphia novel- 
ist, Dr. Weir Mitchell, has in his latest novel, The Red City, 
chosen for time and place the Philadelphia which Brown 
knew, and, with many imaginative touches, made the scene of 
more weird fiction. For the Quaker City became, in the earlier 
novelist's hands, "a kind of Bagdad," writes the town's his- 
torian. "Marvellous houses with winding stairways and dark 
basements, dead men who came to life, voices in closets, lights 
that strangely disappear, treasure found and lost with much se- 
duction, suicide, and murder, make up a record which contains 
suggestions for a generation of history-writers." So Dr. Ober- 
holtzer. Now, it is obvious enough that Dr. Mitchell was 
never interested in matters like these. Both novelists describe 
the horrors of the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, and there the 
resemblance ceases. 1 Yet one of the critics who has occupied 
himself with the writer of Mervyn compares its plague passages 
to those found in the narratives of Boccaccio and Defoe. An- 
other essayist has more discreetly declared that there runs 
through his pages "a note of sincerity, the tongue and accents 
of a man to whom such themes are a native inheritance." Who 
was this Brockden Brown ? 

Certainly his name belongs to the average reader's "fringe of 
consciousness" rather than to his stock of well-ordered knowl- 



1 Indications of contemporary authorities on the Philadelphia plague, with 
a few details as to actual conditions, are supplied in articles contributed by 
W. B. Blake to the Boston Evening Transcript of February 26, 1910, 
" Fiction and Yellow Fever," and to the New York Evening Post of March 
19, 1910, "A Novelist of Plague Days." In Ormond, or the Secret Witness, 
as well as in Mervyn, Brown deals with the pest ; in Ormond he is concerned 
with the New York epidemic of 1798. 
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edge. The son of a Philadelphia Friend, he was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1771. His activity as a writer belongs to the period 
1797-1804. His death occurred in 1810. The external facts of 
his life are few enough — almost as few as his dates. He read 
for the bar, but, like Lowell, declined to practice; he lived in 
New York and Philadelphia, as author and editor; his death, 
like that of Keats and Novalis, came early, and of consumption. 
It is a brief story, of which the hero has to his credit six 
novels, considerable fragmentary prose, and a quantity of maga- 
zine articles. What is more to the point, he served to bridge 
the gap between two shores, two centuries, and two schools. 

For Brockden Brown was, above all, a transitional figure. 
The phrase, "born out of his time," has by misapplication been 
rendered almost meaningless; but if so to be born is to miss 
the advantages of an earlier or later advent, it belongs to Brown. 
Coming earlier, his eccentric imagination would have won him 
wider recognition if not more lasting currency; coming later, 
he might have avoided the extravagances which blot his novels. 
In every one of his works there are given glimpses — glimpses 
too often teasingly furtive — of the Philadelphia of his day, and 
the outlying countryside. In Edgar Huntley, a wider and 
wilder vista opens before the reader: the scene remains Penn- 
sylvania, to be sure, but a Pennsylvania of mountains, caves, 
wild-cats. Thus is another side of the novelist revealed to us: 
we see in him now one who staked out a claim on what was to 
be Fenimore Cooper's hunting ground — one who anticipated 
the more familiar novelist by a score of years. And even after 
the rise of Cooper, it was long before some judges acknowledged 
him as Brown's superior. 

To-day, it is scarcely enough to study Brown in relation 
to his American successors. It is even decidedly worth while 
to recognize his kinship with English predecessors. And here 
it is important to examine what is, it seems to me, the basic 
principle of Professor Barrett Wendell's Literary History of 
these United States. That principle is, that American liter- 
ature took its point of departure, not from contemporary Eng- 
lish letters, but from those of the century before. Thus 
American literature has lagged some hundred years behind the 
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product of the mother-country.. This ingenious idea fits the 
case of Irving, but not Brown's. In living among his own 
people and writing tales about them, the second of these writers 
conceived his literary labors in what must to-day be recognized 
as a spirit wholly modern. To its age, his execution was 
modern in no less degree. Professor Wendell's generalization 
remains strikingly true, applied to Washington Irving. There 
was a writer whom an English essayist could tartly accuse of 
only transcribing the works of Addison and Fielding in another 
handwriting. But it is a far cry from the Geoffrey Crayon of 
the Sketch Book to the chronicler of 1793. Irving is only inci- 
dentally the creator of Rip Van Winkle, and Brown could justly 
claim the merit of arousing interest, not, like his English 
predecessors, by "puerile superstition and exploded manners, 
Gothic castles and chimeras," but by "the incidents of Indian 
hostility, and the perils of the Western Wilderness . . . For a 
native of America to overlook these would admit of no apology." 
Without losing sight of the highly-colored — even morbid — 
imaginativeness of Brown (suggested in the sub-title of the 
Edgar Huntley : Memoirs of a Sleepwalker) honor is due him as 
the painter of American scenes, the chronicler of American 
manners. 

In all this our standpoint differs from that of contemporary 
criticism. For if it was in accord with the exoticism of the 
romantic movement for Chateaubriand, in France, to look for 
his inspiration toward America, the pays sauvage, Brockden 
Brown's case was altogether different. In turning, not to the 
most remote, but to the most immediate and intimate of back- 
grounds, he won scant praise, — though sour Dennie, of the 
Port-folio confessed that the Pennsylvania novelist wrote "un- 
commonly well for an American." Taking for heroes, not English 
gentlemen, nor Italian bravos, but sons of Chester County farmers, 
Brown laid himself open to what was then the serious charge of 
homeliness — provinciality. A contributor to the North Ameri- 
can Review wrote, as late as June, 181 5, that he was "very far 
from being a popular author, ' ' and that there was no demand for 
a second edition of his novels, — this after many of them had 
been reissued in New York or in London, ''Some have ascribed 
28 
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his want of popularity to his placing the scene of his novels in 
his own country," the ingenuous reviewer explains; adding that 
after all, Brown never localized his novels too obtrusively, and 
that he was so obliging as to introduce foreigners in his tales, 
and Americans polished by residence abroad. — Why did he not 
go farther, describing, like that fair romancer of the state of 
Maine, Mrs. Sally Sayward Barrell Keating Wood, France, or 
Spain, or even Russia? 

The statement that Brockden Brown is a transitional figure 
has been hazarded. Obviously he bridges, as the first American 
who may fairly be called a novelist, the wide gap between earlier 
English fiction and that of the new country. More definitely, 
be brings into unwelcome association the tawdry "Gothic ro- 
mances" of the eighteenth century and the stories of Poe and 
Hawthorne. The first of Brown's novels to be completed and 
published — he had five novels in progress at once, and this 
explains many of their deficiencies — is, as it happens, rather 
the best of them all; and it suggests at once the sorry expedi- 
ents of what we may call the make-shift school of mystery, and 
the noble methods of Brown's greater followers. Impressed by 
the "thrilling melancholy" of his Wieland, we may hesitate to 
find, with Richard Henry Stoddard, that Brown was "Poe's 
master in prose." And yet, however crude in comparison with 
later and immeasurably more delicate romance, there is that in 
the pioneer's work which he caught neither from the mystery- 
mongering novels of eighteenth century England, nor from Ger- 
man Gothicism. I do not know whether the partial parallel 
between Schiller in his Geisterseker and Brown in Wieland has 
publicly been pointed out; if not, there is a subject for some 
doctor's thesis — learned and very dull. Schiller's story 
appeared in English, in an abridged translation, three years 
before the appearance of Wieland ; it is interesting to add that 
another version of the German story was published in Mag- 
nolia, a Southern magazine printed at Savannah in 1841, just 
four years before Lowell printed his poem of the same name in 
the Broadway Journal? As for the correspondence between 

2 The translation in Magnolia was the work of Professor C. J. Hadermann 
of Oxford, Ga. Lowell's poem appeared in the issue of the Broadway 
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Schiller and Brown, all that seems significant is the fact that 
Schiller may have borne to the American something of the rela- 
tion which a later German, Hoffmann, bore to Poe; or Tieck 
bore, possibly, to Hawthorne. The debt was slight enough, 
rest assured ; yet there is pregnancy in the suggestion that even 
the forerunner of both Poe and Hawthorne seems to have taken 
a kind of starting point in Germany; ushering in, if one cares 
to word it so, the German influence upon our literature. It is 
easy to exaggerate all this ; although the German influence upon 
our thought, and, specifically, upon our education, is another 
matter. It is worth noting this much, at least: that Brown 
looked not altogether to the past — he served to introduce a 
newer age. 

His books, if they seem to us the crude expression of youth, 
are the expression of a literature's youth no less than an 
author's. In workmanship he is far from inefficient, for all his 
paired adjectives and overbalanced clauses. His language 
seems to us prolix and pretentious only if we go to it direct, 
instead of from the reading of his British predecessors. The 
"penalty" that he paid as citizen of a youthful democracy was 
more than compensated for: whatever one may think of the 
British critic's sneer, apropos of Poe, that "Americans are 
never safe from the pitfalls of a language that is older than their 
nation." Moreover, Brockden Brown was found remarkable — 
even in his day and generation — for writing in a style that is 
nervously instinct with repressed energy. His sentences are 
short — at times, like most modern writer's, monotonously so; but 
experiment, even literary experiment, is better than stagnation. 
And yet, immensely inferior to Poe and Hawthorne as artist — 

Journal for March 8, 1845. The German story was published in Thalia 
between 1785 and 1789, and printed entire in the latter year. Schiller never 
altogether finished his tale. The first (abridged) English translation ap- 
peared in 1795. Under the title of The Armenian it reappeared in 1800. A 
biographical sketch of Schiller which appeared in the New York Monthly 
Magazine in 1799 names the Geisterseher as his most meritorious production 
(see Dr. S. H. Goodnight's German Literature in American Magazines 
Prior to 184.6 in Bulletins of the University of Wisconsin, No. 188). A sym- 
pathetic attitude toward German culture is revealed in Brown's novels and in 
his editorship of the Monthly Magazine and American Review, and, of the 
Literary Magazine and American Register. 
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a circumstance that might almost be taken for granted — he is 
inferior to all great story tellers in his sacrifice of universal 
truth to the situation, the moment. His weird tales never 
transcend the plausible without always attaining even that 
quality. What Hawthorne wrote of Twice Told Tales — 
"instead of passion there is sentiment" — applies much more 
appropriately to Wieland and Mervyn. Finally, his skilfully 
presented illusions once explained away, we are left little more 
than a sordidly mundane reality. In luridness, however, this 
reality is all-sufficient. 

Some parts of Edgar Huntley answer all the demands of 
modern melodrama, and cheapen the Indian-killer of the penny- 
dreadful. "I sat upon the ground," he makes Huntly tell us:— 

I sat upon the ground, supporting my head with my 
left hand, and resting on my knee the stock of a heavy 
musket. My countenance was wan and haggard, my 
neck and bosom were dyed in blood, and my limbs, 
almost stripped by the brambles of their slender cover- 
ing, were lacerated by a thousand wounds. Three 
savages, two of whom were steeped in gore, lay at a 
small distance, with the traces of recent life on their 
visages. Hard by was the girl, venting her anguish 
in the deepest groans. 

In reading such a passage, we must be charitable enough to 
remember that Brocken Brown was at least an innovator. 

One cannot approach Brown's stories without being persist- 
ently reminded of their literary background. In a passage 
which I have quoted, the author casts his slur on novels depend- 
ent upon 'castles and chimeras' for their effects. The author 
of the first 'shiver novel,' The Castle of Otranto, was a dilet- 
tante; and he who criticised the type, and refined upon it, — 
Brockden Brown, — was another. I venture this assertion with- 
out blinking the stock remark of the authors of 'Literatures,' 
which is that he was the first American — always excepting the 
unsung tribe of journalists — wholly to support himself by the 
pen. Dunlap's testimony that "The author considered all his 
fanciful works as mere matters of recreation and amusement," 
is to the point; and, reading the fragments of the letters that 
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swell Dunlap's memoir, one is more and more persuaded that 
here was a man scarcely ever intense in his feelings, or over- 
poweringly in earnest. In work, attitude toward that work, 
temperament, there is a kind of kinship between the American 
and Horace Walpole. In writing gloomy and mysterious tales, 
neither the Earl nor the Editor lost his taste for good society, 
or his personal charm. There is a pleasant cheerfulness about 
both, — as where Brockden Brown begged his friends to make 
themselves the heroes of their letters. "Nothing," he said, 
"is so productive of delight as to hear of their welfare, to share 
their joys and sorrows." Of his own affairs his letters tell us 
little enough; low as he was in spirits or in health, it was his 
resolution to have no news but good news. Thus his diaries 
tell one story, his letters another. It was the same spirit, this, 
as Walpole's; for the master of Strawberry Hill made a jest of 
his gout when it was most upon him, and wrote to Hannah 
More, one day when he could not cross his chamber unassisted : 
"What business had I to live to the brink of seventy-nine? 
And why should one litter the world at that age? Thank God, 
I have vast blessings : I would bet with any dormouse that it 
cannot outsleep me." It is a long step from this manliness of 
tone to what Lowell calls, with a fine and masculine contempt, 
"the long-drawn treacle of modern self-compassion." 

The Castle of Otranto had its English and its German influ- 
ence ; German expressions of this bas romantisme were to react 
on England and to hasten the coming of what we may call the 
romanticism of the Lyrical Ballads and of Walter Scott. 
Thus both Scott and Brockden Brown derive, in some sort, from 
Horace Walpole — who smiled as he wrote Otranto and the 
Mysterious Mother, and smiled again when the world took his 
gingerbread conceits with perfect seriousness. Even had these 
stories of violence, portents, trap-doors, and shrieking women 
never been displaced by something rather better, the historical 
novel, they would none the less have had their coup de grace in 
the altogether charming form of Jane Austen's Northanger 
Abbey. As it was, while Jane Austen was busily burlesquing 
the vulgar machinery of horror, and Scott was raising the novel 
out of the depths of sensibility to which it had been reduced, 
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Brockden Brown stood on the borderland of the modern novel, 
and cast a look back to the lachrymose age he was leaving 
behind. Thus one of his heroes confesses himself to be "a 
woman as regards tears." The tearfulness of Brown's too hys- 
teric heroes is of a piece with their susceptibility to such an in- 
fluence as 'biloquism' and their proneness to sleep-walking; 
their openness to hallucination. 

Brown's place with reference to novelists who loomed large 
on the contemporary literary stage need not be argued here. If 
Brown himself had been asked to whom among writers of fic- 
tion he owed most, he would unfalteringly have answered, To 
William Godwin, author of Caleb Williams, or Things as They 
Are, "When a mental comparison is made between this and 
the mass of novels, I am inclined to be pleased with my pro- 
duct," he wrote, somewhat pompously, of an uncompleted 
romance. "But when the objects of comparison are changed, 
and I revolve the transcendant merits of Caleb Williams, my 
pleasure is diminished." Brown was not alone, even among 
American novelists, in paying tribute to the powers of God- 
win. In 1820 the young Hawthorne wrote to his sister that he 
had almost given up writing poetry. He wrote, too, that he 
had bought the Lord of the Isles, — 

and I intend either to send it or to bring it to you. 
I like it as well as any of Scott's other poems. I have 
read Hogg's Tales, Caleb Williams, St. Leon, and 
Mandeville. I admire Godwin's novels, and intend to 
read them all. I shall read the Abbot, by the author 
of Waverley, as soon as I can hire it. I have read all 
Scott's novels except that. I wish I had not, that I 
might have the pleasure of reading them again. Next 
to these I like Caleb Williams. 

No very hard and fast line was drawn, you see, between the 
tales of Godwin and Sir Walter's. Here, by the side of Brown's 
humble confession, and Hawthorne's words, is the place to set 
down Godwin's acknowledgment that, "in a story-book called 
Wieland," written by "a person, certainly of distinguished 
genius, who, I believe, was born and died in the province of 
Pennsylvania, in the United States of North America, and who 
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called himself C. B. Brown," he had himself found the inspi- 
ration of his Mandeville. And Mandeville, be it noted, was 
one of the novels that Hawthorne placed next to the Scottish 
series. The circle is complete. "Whichever had come first," 
wrote Margaret Fuller of those Twin Hegelians, Godwin and 
Brown, "must have been an inspiration to the other." It fell 
out, we have seen, that each was such an inspiration. 3 

Nothing is less fruitful than the generality of rapprochements 
in literary characterization. Let pass, then, the character- 
correspondences : it is enough that Brown did not hesitate to 
imitate within reasonable limits. Somewhat unfortunately, he 
imitated himself more often than any other author. And 
Brown's books are, like Godwin's Caleb Williams, dis- 
tinguished by a preoccupation with crime and a morbid sensi- 
bility. In powers of narration and description, perhaps the 
American is in advance of his master: though he, too, put his 
language to unusual strains and revealed, in the obviousness of 
his rhetorical devices, the ill effects of following a stilted and 
ungraceful guide. As for Godwin, his coldness, his general in- 
sufficiency of emotion, are the more remarkable for the warmth 
that he too often aims at. "Emily," he writes of his heroine, 
"was far from being entitled to the appellation of a beauty. 
Her person was petite and trivial ; her complexion savoured of 
the brunette; and her face was marked with the small-pox, 
sufficiently to destroy its evenness and polish, though not 
enough to annihilate its expression." Small wonder if Hazlitt, 
who found Caleb Williams "one of the most powerful novels in 
the English language," confessed that its author is, all the 
same, like an eight-day clock that must be wound up a long 
time before it will strike ! 



3 " And Mrs. Shelley, in her novel of The Past Man, founds her whole de- 
scription of an epidemic which nearly destroyed the human race, on ' the 
masterly delineations of the author of Arthur Mervyn? Shelley himself 
recognized his obligations to Brown." — Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
essay on Charles Brockden Brown, in the volume entitled, CarlyWs Laugh. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., 1909). Profossor Dowden quotes Peacock as say- 
ing that the works which took deepest note in Shelley's mind were Schiller's 
Robbers, Goethe's Faust, and the four principal novels of Charles Brockden 
Brown. 
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The relation between Brown and Godwin is more than a 
matter of style. That the American was, as had been asserted, 
fully abreast of the currents of British literature and British 
thought, is nowhere better illustrated than in his adopting the 
principles that disgraced Shelley ; the principles that for a time 
at least made Godwin's name the most frequently cited of any 
in all England. In the dialogue of Alcuin, the son of respect- 
able Philadelphia Quakers undertook to explain the "new 
thought" of those troubled days. His biographer of 1815 tells 
us that Brown was always fond of analysis, and even in early 
life took no opinion on trust. "Much of his reading tended to 
confirm his predisposition to scepticism." And so we find him 
indulging in Utopian visions of a land where men and women 
dress alike; where they share equally in all occupations, and 
enjoy the same educational system. In the course of a dialogue 
the Godwinian objections to marriage as an institution are 
rehearsed as faithfully as they are stated in Political Justice 
and Its Influence on Morals and Happiness. Finally, after the 
American had safely passed through this quite natural phase, 
he turned it to account in the last of his novels, Jane Talbot. 
The hero, Henry Colden, had come under the spell of Godwin's 
masterpiece — described as a "most fascinating book." Jane 
Talbot loves him, notwithstanding his heterodoxy, for — to drop 
into the rhetoric of the piece — though his understanding dis- 
sents, his heart is on the side of virtue. Earlier she had 
believed, with good people in general, that "none but a sensual- 
ist could disbelieve; unbelief was a mere suggestion ... to 
palliate or to reconcile us to the unlimited indulgence of our 
appetites. ' ' In this novel, which, like his Clara Howard, follows 
the letter-form, Brockden Brown all but opened up a new field; 
fell just short of establishing himself in a new reputation, 
sounder than his first. Certainly I know of no earlier story 
where the conflict lies so uniquely in ideas ; where it is a ques- 
tion of faith and practise, of love and abstract duty. As it is, 
the novelist throws out a hint, and that is all. Since his era, 
novels dealing with religious doubt have made their stir — 
witness Robert Elsmere — and have been forgotten by a 
public which, reading more novels than the earlier gener- 
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ations, approaches fiction with less patience and less seri- 
ousness. 

It is probable that Brown, like his Colden, remained a sceptic 
of a passive and unproselytizing kind. His faith was left in the 
unfinished condition of many of his writings. He had, ulti- 
mately, to live down an unorthodox reputation. When he 
returned to Philadelphia for all time, to found The Literary 
Magazine and American Register, he deemed it wise to declare 
himself "the ardent friend and the willing champion of the 
Christian religion. ' ' But one is more interested in Brown the 
analyist than in Brown the believer or the sceptic: for it was as 
analyist, we have seen, that he most closely resembles the God- 
win of Caleb Williams. Each novelist is fonder of setting his 
heroes to pondering over past performances, sentiments, hopes, 
than of finding them springs of action, and launching them in 
full career. In the words of one of Brown's brooding heroes is 
expressed what the writer might justly have said of himself: "I 
cannot be satisfied with telling you that I am not well ; but I 
must be searching with these careful eyes into causes." Of 
course his circumstantiality is easily justified; was it not one of 
Brown's contemporaries who described his product as "a con- 
catenation of events which taken separately will be worthy of 
belief?" As for the painstaking analyist's preferences in sub- 
ject matter, once more one may quote the words he lends to one 
of his heroes: "There is no book in which I read with more 
pleasure than the face of woman." — So might Richardson have 
written after one of his tea-drinkings at North End. 

Yes, in Brockden Brown we see a romancer to be associated 
with Godwin, less as humanitarian than as psychologue. 
The latest comer among his causal critics writes that he 
was a terrorist by fashion only; by nature, a realist. Cer- 
tainly his was an imagination more nimble, even more daring, 
than most of the terror school could boast. Nor was he a mere 
imitator: if only the wildness of his imaginings had been sub- 
jected to some sort of discipline, if only his compositions had 
been duly weighed and reviewed before their utterance (at least 
sufficiently to put them into order and consistency within them- 
selves), he might be widely read with pleasure even to-day. 
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The undisciplined quality of Brown's imagination is, after all, 
the one fact of which every hand-book of American literature 
informs the reader seeking knowledge in regard to him ; one , 
need not linger over it. What must not be lost sight of is that 
natural causes fascinated him, along with seemingly unnatural 
effects. He sought to rationlize mystery. That he never made 
the most of his talents, however, one must feel even in reading 
Wieland: his first novel and his best. Wieland is the victim 
of a ventriloquist who uses the voice of God, and other voices, 
more familiar to his victim. Led on by his voices, Wieland 
murders his wife and children ; wakened at last to the cruel 
realities, he becomes a wilder maniac than ever. There are 
thrills iri Wieland, there are thrills and purple patches in all 
the novels, but they are ragged, and, as we read more and 
more, increasingly disappointing. They suffer from the cir- 
cumstance that their author kept several of them going at the 
same time, confused them among themselves, "lost his place" 
as completely as the most careless of his readers. We feel 
too — unjustly, perhaps, when all the conditions are regarded — 
that his gift has been prostituted. It is because he only toyed 
with his powers that so much of his work was left unfinished — 
that his Edgar Huntley has come down to us all at loose ends : 
two stories, not dove-tailed, but spliced. In another novel the 
interval between the publication of the volumes was interrup- 
tion enough to change his hero's character and sentiments. 
Worse yet, the novelist completely forgot to bring to the altar 
or to the death-bed, that is the perquisite of romantic heroines, 
the fascinating Italian lady whom Mervyn had rescued from a 
thousand perils, but in the end left stranded. The novel 
itself — Mervyn, that is, — is pseudo-picaresque, with a well- 
meaning sentimentalist striving to fill the place of cheerful 
knave. 

A contributor to Blackwood' s wrote, almost a hundred years 
ago, that there were only two American authors "whose genius 
has reason to complain of British neglect:" Charles Brockden 
Brown and Washington Irving. Irving has long since won 
recognition for all that his countrymen may claim for him of 
talent. The same might be true of Brockden Brown had he 
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acted on the principle that art is properly either representative 
or symbolical. He knew lesser truths : that it is not enough for 
fiction to be true — that it must seem true ; that the appearance 
is often of more importance than the fact. He introduced foot- 
notes referring to scientific works, and called attention to well- 
authenticated cases parallel to some of his own incidents (all of 
which was, at least, a charmingly naive performance); he fur- 
ther 'documented' his stories in elaborating detail, leading 
always toward verisimilitude. Above all, he stood on the 
boundary line between the old-fashioned and the modern novel; 
between the light-hearted Walpole with his heavy-handed imi- 
tators, on the one hand, and the stories of Poe and Hawthorne 
on the other; between the sentimentalism of Richardson and 
Godwin, and the naturalism of the nineteenth century. He 
was, finally, a writer who dealt, not with things alone, nor with 
sensations, but with ideas. And yet, for reasons which I 
have tried to suggest, his novels appealed, in 1820, chiefly to 
subscribers to circulating libraries ; they were not recognized as 
'standard' works. Their attraction to-day is not as full- 
bodied literature, commended to the many, but to the student, 
the lover of old-fashioned favorites, the friend of the fantastic. 

Warren Barton Blake. 
West Chester, Pennsylvania. 



